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successor in the third Lord Tenterden. Quite first-rate as an official, intellectually keen, clever as a man, Tenterden was followed by Sir Julian, afterwards Lord Pauncefote, who died as our representative at Washington, but who was of a material which supplies rather great administrators than Under-Secretaries perfectly at home in their department. The grip of Colonial questions secured by Pauncefote during his years at the Colonial Office before going to the Foreign Office> made him invaluable at a time when our German relations in Africa caused Colonial and purely foreign questions to overlap each other. On New Guinea and its international relations, Pauncefote spoke with the authority of a Cabinet minister. This was admitted by Gladstone, who (6th March 1885) called the Pauncefote settlement the only way not only of dealing with the South African matter, but of removing the bar to Egyptian settlement.* Pauncefote's successor, the brilliant, if rather flighty, worker and thoroughly trained man-of-the-world who died Lord Currie, presented a complete contrast to Pauncefote himself. Combining the socially exclusive prejudices of aristocratic Whiggism, a maternal heritage from the Wodehouses, with the strong, clear business, instinct of the middle-class, he remained, till he started as an ambassador in 1894, a personification of the Foreign Office genius and tradition, especially in their relations with the society in which he shone and the press whose occasional usefulness to his department he appreciated. " Gladstone/' Lord Granville used to say, "on these subjects has no knowledge. I have not the art of pretending to give bread and giving-
* Lord Fitzmaurice's Grawville, vol. ii. pp. 430-2. 364